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which they steer are not deduced from remote premises, by
a fine process of thought; they are the accumulated re-
sult of experience, transmitted from peasant sire to peasant
son. There is something singularly pleasing in this exhi-
bition of genuine humanity; of wisdom, embodied in old
adages and practical maxims of prudence ; of magnanimity,
displayed in the quiet unpretending discharge of the hum-
blest every-day duties. Truth is superior to Fiction: we
feel at home among these brave good people; their fortune
interests ns more than that of all the brawling, vapid, senti-
mental heroes in creation. Yet to make them interest us
was the very highest problem of art; it was to copy lowly
Nature, to give us a copy of it embellished and refined by
the agency of genius, yet preserving the likeness in every
lineament. The highest quality of art is to conceal itself:
these peasants, of Schiller's are what every one imagines he
could imitate successfully; yet in the hands of any but a
true and strong-minded poet they dwindle into repulsive
coarseness or mawkish insipidity. Among our own writers,
who have tried such subjects, we remember none that has
succeeded equally with Schiller. One potent but ill-fated
genius has, in far different circumstances and with far other
means, shown that he could have equalled him: the Cotters
Saturday Night of Burns is, in its own humble way, as quietly
beautiful, as simplex munditiis, as the scenes of Tell. No
other has even approached them; though some gifted per-
sons have attempted it. Mr. Wordsworth is no ordinary
man; nor are his pedlars, and leech-gatherers, and dales-
men, without their attractions and their moral; but they
sink into whining drivellers beside Rosselmann the Priest, Ulric
the Smith, Hans of the Wall, and the other sturdy confede-
rates of Riitli.

The  skill with which the events are  concatenated in